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JOSEPH GALLOWAY, THE LOYALIST POLITICIAN. 

BY ERNEST H. BALDWIN, PH.D. 
A YOUTH AND LAWYER. 

Joseph Galloway was born in the town of "West River, 
Anne Arundel County, Maryland, in the year 1731. 1 His 
greatgrandfather, Richard Galloway, of London, England, 
acquired considerable land in Lord Baltimore's province in 
1662, thus indicating that he was a man of good fortune 
and respectability. 2 Richard Galloway's grandson, Peter 
Bines Galloway, was married to Elizabeth Rigbie by 
Eriends' ceremony in Anne Arundel, " 11th Month, 9th, 
1715," and became the father of Joseph. 3 

In 1740 Peter Galloway removed with his family to Kent 
upon Delaware, not far from the city of Philadelphia. 4 The 

1 Examination, edited by Balch. This is the date accepted by Tyler 
{Lit. Hist. Am. Rev., Vol. I. p. 370); other authorities give "about 
1730." See "The Thomas Book" and "Biog. Diet." 

2 "The Thomas Book," pp. 318-320. 

8 "Minutes of Friends' Meetings, Anne Arundel County, Maryland. ' ' 
Peter Galloway's mother died in England and was buried in the Friends' 
Burying Ground in Bunfields. Another relative, Ann by name, was a 
Quaker authoress. 

1 Ibid. 
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reason for this change of residence is not quite clear, but ia 
probably to be found in the possession of property interests 
in that region. 1 However that may be, its influence upon 
the future career of young Joseph was very important, for 
it placed Philadelphia, with all its advantages and attrac- 
tions, within his reach. 

The death of Peter Galloway, while Joseph was still 
quite young, leaving a large landed property, may have 
induced the boy to choose the study of the law, and thus fit 
himself for the proper care of such an estate. 2 And the 
example of other sons of Maryland in seeking the more 
attractive field of Philadelphia for the exercise of their 
talents may have had some influence in fixing such a deter- 
mination in his mind, and caused him to seek that city for 
his legal studies and future home. 

After suitable training, probably under the direction oi 
some prominent lawyer, Mr. Galloway was admitted to the 
Bar and allowed to plead before the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania as early as 1749, or before he was twenty 
years old. In the meanwhile he had obtained a good 
social standing, and as early as 1748 had been made a 
member of the Schuylkill Pishing Company, a club com- 
posed of the most prominent and aristocratic men of 
Philadelphia. 3 

1 The Minutes of the Board of Property. (Penna. Archives, Second 
Series, Vol. XIX. p. 758.) 

2 That Peter Galloway was a man of large landed property appears 
from advertisements concerning the settlement of his estate. 

3 Martin's "Bench and Bar of Philadelphia." Just how old Joseph 
Galloway was when he went to Philadelphia is uncertain. He was 
made a member of the Schuylkill Fishing Company May 1, 1748 
("History of the Schuylkill Fishing Co."), and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he was a resident there for a year or two before he gained such 
a social recognition. 

There is no evidence that Mr. Galloway studied law in the Temple, 
London. In his examination before the Parliamentary Commission in 
1779 he made no mention of having studied in England. And in a 
letter written by his friend, Ambrose Serle, in 1778, from New York, 
where Galloway was then staying, is a statement of the latter's intention 
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Mr. Galloway still further enhanced his prospects by his 
marriage in 1753 with Grace Growden, the daughter of 
Lawrence Growden, an influential character and a former 
Speaker of Assembly. 1 The Growdens were the owners ot 
the famous iron-works at Durham, Pennsylvania, and pos- 
sessed large means. This alliance with a wealthy and in- 
fluential family, added to his native talents, which were ot 
high order, made Mr. Galloway, as yet but twenty-three 
years old, one of the leading young lawyers of the city. 

The court dockets of the time indicate that Mr. Galloway 
rapidly acquired a large practice. And this was not con- 
fined to the Pennsylvania courts only, but extended to those 
of the Delaware Counties and to the Supreme Court ot 
New Jersey. 2 He was counsel in civil rather than criminal 
cases, and was a real-estate lawyer primarily; his extant 
briefs in both public and private libraries relate chiefly to 
land claims, legality of surveys, and deeds of sale or lease. 

The careless and inaccurate methods of surveyors and 
the neglect in the recording of warrants resulted in con- 
flicting claims, and the services of a lawyer versed in the 
intricacies of real-estate law were in great demand. 3 In 
that branch of the law Mr. Galloway became a recognized 

to visit England " for the first time" (Stevens, "Facsimiles," No. 2053). 
Finally, correspondence with the four Inns of Court, London, elicits the 
information that the name of Joseph Galloway nowhere appears upon 
their records. 

1 Mr. Galloway was married in Christ Church, Philadelphia, and, in 
Quaker phraseology, " by a priest" (Marriage Eecords of Christ Church). 
This marriage was a happy one, and ita issue consisted of three sons, all 
of whom died very young, and a daughter, Elizabeth, who lived to 
share her father's exile and subsequently married in England. (See 
Keith's "Provincial Councillors.") 

It is an interesting fact that John Dickinson, Mr. Galloway's lifelong 
rival, also married the daughter of a Speaker of Assembly, Mr. Norris, 
and that both subsequently enjoyed the advantages of such political in- 
fluence and advice. 

2 Examination, edited by Balch. 

3 See W. E. Shepherd, "History of Proprietary Government in 
Pennsylvania." 
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authority. Suits for the recovery of debts, knotty ques- 
tions connected with the execution of wills, and admiralty 
cases also occupied his attention. Thus he was largely 
concerned with matters relating to property rights. This 
important fact should not be overlooked in seeking an ex- 
planation of his later conduct. Not only was he a large land- 
owner himself, but he was thrown into the closest relations 
with property holders, and learned to regard them and their 
interests as paramount and the protection of property as 
one of the most essential duties of government. 1 

The autograph briefs of Mr. Galloway illustrate the great 
care and thoroughness with which he prepared for the cases 
placed in his charge, and show that he was systematic in the 
conduct of them. The questions he proposed to ask wit- 
nesses were carefully worded and written out beforehand ; 
and the various courses to be pursued, depending upon the 
different answers which might be given, were outlined. 
The careful attention to detail and the close application 
practised by him were excellent training for the leadership 
he was to take in Provincial affairs in later years, and laid 
the foundation for the place he occupied in the front rank 
of Pennsylvania lawyers. It is not surprising that his ser- 
vices were in demand in the most important civil suits in 
the Province from 1760 on, especially land suits in which 
the Proprietor was a party; or that in 1769 he was one of 
the three members of the Bar called to testify before the 
Supreme Court as to " the custom in the province in taking 
acknowledgments of deeds by married women." 2 

Mr. Galloway's legal talents were of especial service in 

1 Besides the large property inherited by Mr. Galloway and that 
obtained by marriage, he came into the possession of considerable as a 
legal adviser, often receiving a certain proportion of the land in dispute 
as his fee (Testimony before the Loyalist Commission, MSS. Congres- 
sional Library). This was a not uncommon practice. At the time of 
the breaking out of the Eevolution Mr. Galloway was one of the 
wealthiest men in the Colonies. His estate, which was confiscated by the 
State of Pennsylvania, was estimated to be worth forty thousand pounds. 

2 MS. Penna. Eeports 145, Law Association Library, Philadelphia. 
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the Pennsylvania Assembly, of which body he became a 
member in 1756. In the drafting of laws the wording of 
which required special care he was of great assistance. In 
1758 he was manager of the prosecution before the Assem- 
bly of the Moore-Smith libel case. In 1759 he was very 
prominent in the advocacy of a bill for recording warrants and 
surveys, a subject with which he was fully competent to deal. 

As further evidence of his legal attainments, contem- 
porary testimony may be offered. In the course of a debate 
held in the Assembly in 1761, " Mr. Galloway remarkably 
displayed his talents of eloquence and an extensive knowl- 
edge of the laws of England and the judicial processes used 
in our mother country." l Another writer mentions him as a 
" favorite pleader" in the courts. 2 He frequently met as his 
legal opponents John Dickinson, Andrew and James Allen, 
and James Tilghman, all famous Philadelphia barristers. 3 

In recognition of his attainments as a lawyer and public 
man, Mr. Galloway was given the degree of LL.D. by Prince- 
ton College in 1769.* At that time he was the most promi- 
nent lawyer and politician residing in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania. 5 

A MEMBER OF ASSEMBLY. 

Political conditions in the Province of Pennsylvania in 
1756 were unusual. A Colony founded and largely con- 
trolled by a religious sect whose principles forbade war 
found it necessary to levy military taxes and provide for 
military enlistments. The savage fighting of the French 
and Indian "War was going on right at its own doors. The 
Quaker majority in control of the Assembly met this situ- 
ation tardily and with reluctance ; they themselves claimed 

1 Samuel Foulke's Journal, Penna. Mag., Vol. VIII. p. 409. 

J Penna. Mag., Vol. XIX. p. 266. 

3 The Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer, p. 27. 

* Eecords of Princeton College. This honor may have been given at 
the suggestion of William Franklin, Governor of New Jersey, and an 
intimate friend of Mr. Galloway. 

5 Benjamin Franklin was at that time residing in England, and Mr. 
Galloway was Speaker of the Assembly. 
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exemption from military service by charter, and held it 
to be the duty of the Proprietors alone to protect the 
Province. 

Although a militia law had been passed, it was not com- 
pulsory, and was declared inadequate to the situation by the 
Privy Council ; and that body further asserted that " there 
was no cause to hope for other measures whilst the majority 
of the Assembly consisted of persons whose avowed princi- 
ples were against military services." ' 

Unwilling to support these military measures, however, 
some of the Quakers, members of the Assembly, resigned. 2 
Others, opposed to more effective measures, following the 
advice of tbeir more conscientious leaders, retired and de- 
clined a re-election. 3 It then became necessary to send men 
to the Assembly who would not scruple to vote suitable 
military protection, and at the same time would serve the 
interests of the Quaker party and its German followers. 
Mr. Galloway was such a man. His qualifications for a 
seat in the Provincial Assembly were conspicuous. Several 
years' experience as a successful lawyer made him familiar 
with the laws and the principles of legislation ; he was a 
practised and effective speaker; the possession of consider- 
able property made him conservative and a proper guardian 
of such interests ; he had talent, social position, and influence ; 
he was by training and association an adherent and sup- 
porter of the Quaker party, and had not the slightest objec- 
tion to voting that other men should go to war. 4 

The earliest mention of Mr. Galloway's name in connec- 

1 Gordon, "History of Pennsylvania," p. 339. 

3 Votes of Assembly, Vol. IV. p. 564. 

3 Isaac Sharpless, "A Quaker Experiment in Government," p. 224. 

' The name of Joseph Galloway does not appear on any of the records 
of Friends' Meetings in Philadelphia ; but that he was of Quaker parent- 
age and training admits of no doubt ("Eecords of Friends' Meetings, 
Anne Arundel Co., Md."). In an autograph letter of 1756 (Smith 
MS., Vol. V., Phila. Library Co.) he uses the Friendly expressions 
"thee" and "thine;" in his later correspondence he ceased to use 
these forms. 
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tion with a seat in the Assembly, so far as has been discov- 
ered, is contained in a letter from Edward Shippen to his 
father, dated Philadelphia, September 19, 1756, only ten 
days before the election : 

"No ticket is yet settled for this county [Philadelphia]," he writes, 
"nor can any be until the result of the yearly meeting at Burlington is 
known. Galloway and Baynton are talked of by some — Jacob Duch6 
and Coleman by others — nothing fixed." 1 

The question then being discussed at the " yearly meet- 
ing" was whether the former Quaker members of the As- 
sembly should stand for re-election. Their refusal to do so 
opened the way for Mr. Galloway. The stricter Quakers 
objected even to taking part in the election, and sought to 
prevent their sect from obtaining a majority in the next 
House. Others, however, feared ill consequences might 
result from inactivity, and probably supported Mr. Galloway 
for reasons mentioned above. 2 He was, therefore, elected a 
member of the Assembly from Philadelphia County October 
1, 1756. 3 

It will not be inappropriate at this point to consider for a 
moment the character of the body of which Mr. Galloway 
had become a member, in which he was to take such a 
prominent position, and over which he was destined to 
exercise so much control. 

1 "Shippen Papers," edited by Thomas Balch, p. 63. 

2 There is an interesting letter on this subject written by James Pem- 
berton to Samuel Fothergill, "Eleventh month, 1756" (quoted in 
Sharpless, "A Quaker Experiment in Government," p. 257) : 

"... such Mends who had most regard to the preserving our testimony inviolate, 
thought it best to decline interesting themselves in the election any further than to 
prevent a majority of those professing with us being returned as Representatives in the 
Assembly and would have preferred that not one under the name should be chosen, and 
for this reason declined voting themselves, and many others influenced by their ex- 
ample acted in like manner ; but notwithstanding this there were too many under our 
name active in the election, whom no arguments could prevail with to desist, and by 
this means, and the apprehensions of others of the inhabitants of the ill-consequences 
of being inactive, there are in this county of eight members of the House, two called 
Quakers, and one that was owned last year, and another who comes to meeting, but 
not joined in membership." 

Was the latter not Galloway ? 
s Votes of Assembly. 
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The Colonial Assembly of the middle of the eighteenth 
century was a very different body from that of its lineal 
descendant of the twentieth. Its numbers were small, the 
average degree of intelligence was moderate, its methods of 
conducting business were careless, and its facilities for print- 
ing, securing information, and communication with con- 
stituents were extremely limited. And the majority, some- 
what ignorant, inexperienced, and prejudiced, were apt to 
follow, rather blindly, the leadership of a man of educa- 
tion, and one who was able and disposed to take the initia- 
tive and form policies. 1 

The Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania, while it pos- 
sessed the above characteristics, was in some important 
respects different from its contemporaries. It was com- 
posed of mixed elements, representing not only different 
nationalities, but also various religious creeds. It possessed 
valuable privileges not accorded to other Assemblies. It 
met and adjourned at pleasure; it was not subject to disso- 
lution and prorogation by the Governor. Its rules of pro- 
cedure were in advance of those of its sister Assemblies ; 
its Speaker possessed powers unusual for those times: he 
could nominate members of committees and check dilatory 
tactics. 2 

These rights had not been won without difficulty, and 
they were adhered to with great tenacity. At the time of 
Mr. Galloway's entrance to the Assembly, and for many 
years preceding, that body regarded its interests and those 
of the people it represented as opposed to those of the Pro- 
prietors. This idea found expression in endless quarrels over 
such subjects as taxation, appointments to office, military 
defence, and Governors' instructions. 

Benjamin Franklin was the most influential leader o± 

1 This estimate of the Colonial Assembly is based on extensive reading 
of the proceedings of such bodies, contemporary descriptions, and 
opinions of those who have made a more careful study of the subject. 

2 L. 6. McConachie, "Congressional Committees," Appendix; M. 
P. Follett, "The Speaker of the House of Representatives." 
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the Assembly party in 1756, and it was partly due to his 
exertions that military measures had been carried during 
the last two years. The election of Mr. Galloway provided 
Franklin with an able assistant in his efforts to secure suit- 
able defence and at the same time compel the Proprietors 
to bear their just share of the burden of taxation. 

The minutes of the Assembly for the year 1756 reveal 
the fact that Mr. Galloway took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of that body from the first, and that his talents 
were immediately called into service. The Assembly met 
October 14, 1756, and on the 20th Mr. Galloway was placed 
at the head of a committee " to prepare and bring in a Bill 
for prohibiting the exportation of provisions, naval or war- 
like stores from this province to the French." ' A few days 
later he was sent with another member to wait on the 
Governor with an inquiry. 2 On the 28th he was placed at 
the head of another committee, with Franklin as a member, 
" to prepare and bring in a Bill for forming and regulating 
a militia in this province." 3 

On November 23 the following significant record ap- 
pears : " Ordered that Mr. Galloway and Franklin do pre- 
pare a draught of a message to the Governor desiring he 
would be pleased to lay before the house such of the Pro- 
prietary instructions to him as relate to matters of legisla- 
tion ; also a copy of the late conference with the Indians at 
Easton." 4 This was designed partly as a precautionary meas- 
ure to prevent delay in legislation, and partly to learn whether 
the Assembly would have just cause for complaint. A new 
Governor, "William Denny, was then in office, and better 
things were hoped of his administration than had been 
experienced under his immediate predecessor; but in this 
they were disappointed. His instructions infringed the 
rights of the Assembly, they said, and prevented the enacts 
ment of necessary and just laws. But Governor Benny was 



1 Votes of Assembly, October 20, 1756. a Ibid., October 26, 1756. 
» Ibid., October 28, 1756. 4 Ibid., November 23, 1756. 
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determined to abide by bis instructions, and consequently 
soon became involved in a quarrel with tbe Assembly. 

The first dispute arose over the question of excise, and 
the Assembly, owing to the exigency of the war, yielded. 
A disagreement over tbe quartering of troops on inn- 
keepers in Philadelphia occupied its attention also. In 
all these troubles Mr. Galloway was very prominent as a 
committeeman or as a medium between the Assembly and 
the Governor, duties which required tact and a knowledge 
of the laws and facts. And in the discussions in the Assem- 
bly he and Franklin did most of the gnawing on these 
bones of contention. 

But military affairs reached a low ebb early in 1757, and 
a grant of one hundred thousand pounds had been voted by 
the Assembly, in accordance with a bill drawn up by a com- 
mittee of which Galloway and Franklin were members. 1 
This bill provided for tbe taxation of Proprietary estates, 
and on this account was rejected by tbe Governor. Neces- 
sity compelled the Assembly to yield again, and it was 
further influenced by the fact that the Province was then in 
disfavor at London, owing to complaints which had been 
made to the Privy Council. But while it thus acceded 
to the Governor's wishes, at the same time it resolved 
" that a Commissioner or Commissioners be appointed to 
go Home to England in behalf of the people, to solicit the 
removal of the grievances we labor under by reason of Pro- 
prietary instructions." The Speaker, Mr. Norris, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin were appointed the Commissioners. 2 

The importance of this action in the career of Mr. Gallo- 
way lay in the fact that upon Franklin's departure for Eng- 
land tbe management of the Anti-Proprietary party in the 
Assembly was left in his hands. One evidence of this ap- 
pears in the minutes of the Assembly. Mr. Galloway was 
immediately assigned to the places left vacant by Franklin 
on the committees. 3 The two most important of these 

1 Votes of Assembly, January 22, 1757. 2 Ibid., January 28, 1757. 

8 Ibid., April 1 and 9, 1757. 
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committees were those of Grievances and Correspond- 
ence. 

A further examination of the minutes of the Assembly 
for the years 1756-57 gives abundant evidence of the promi- 
nence of Mr. Galloway in the public affairs of the Province 
so early in his public career. In preparing answers to Gov- 
ernors' messages, resolutions, congratulatory addresses, and 
instructions to Commissioners his services were constantly 
in demand; measures for defence, equalization of taxation, 
repair of roads, care of the poor refugees from Nova Scotia, 
and for the regulation of trade and Indian affairs — all were 
prepared with the assistance of Mr. Galloway. 1 

The conduct of this young lawmaker during his first year 
as a member of the House marked him as an active supporter 
of the Assembly party in its opposition to the Proprietary 
pretensions, and, after the departure of Franklin, as one ot 
its recognized leaders. And in no way was his attitude 
towards the Proprietors more plainly manifested than in his 
conduct as Indian Commissioner, an office to which he was 
appointed by the Assembly April 9, 1757. 2 The occasion 
of this appointment was the attempt to bring about peace 
with the Delaware and Shawanese Indians, who had joined 
the French in the war, but who now seemed inclined to 
bury the hatchet, provided their own grievances were re- 
dressed. These Indians complained of injustice in connec- 
tion with the sale of their lands and demanded satisfaction. 3 
They requested the production and examination of the title- 
deeds, in order that the truth of their claims might be 
proved. These demands were opposed by the Proprietors, 
but seemed entirely reasonable to the Quakers, who sought 
to obtain justice for the Indians and thus secure a lasting 
peace. 

A " Friendly Association" had been fo~rmed by the lead- 

i Votes of Assembly, 1756-57. 2 Ibid., April 9, 1757. 

s The famous "Walking Purchase" of 1737 was one cause of com- 
plaint. (Sharpless, "A History of Quaker Government in Pennsyl- 
vania," p. 24.) 
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ing members of that sect with the object of furthering the 
success of the negotiations by gifts to the Indians, thus 
regaining and preserving peace by pacific measures. They 
were seconded in their efforts by the Assembly agents, who 
were not disinclined to have the Proprietary shortcomings 
exhibited. 1 

Conferences held with the Indians in 1756 had been 
inconclusive, but those planned for the summer of 1757 
promised much in the way of a settlement of the troubles, 
and neighboring Colonies were to be represented. 

Soon after their appointment as Indian Commissioners, 
Mr. Galloway and "William Masters wrote Governor Denny, 
urging that particular care be used to learn the cause for 
the complaints of the Indians at the coming conferences, 
and praying that a spirit of conciliation be shown in con- 
ducting the negotiations. This was really in the nature of 
a warning that the Indians would be supported in their just 
claims by the Quaker party. 2 

The Governor objected to the plan of the members of the 
" Friendly Association" to be present at the conferences and 
forbade their giving gifts to the Indians. He was unable to 
prevent this, however, and Tedyuscung, the Indian chief, 
refused to treat without their presence. The wily Indian 
also demanded a clerk of his own, a suggestion which was 
no doubt of Quaker origin and for which Mr. Galloway was 
probably in part responsible. Evidence of this appears in 

1 Sharpless, "A History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania," pp. 
24, 30, 36. 

2 Lancaster, May 6, 1757 : " we now experimentally find that the 
persons concerned in former treaties . . . have been too negligent in 
making the proper inquiries into their complaints and searching into the 
justice of them . . . too ready to postpone making them the small com- 
pensation with which they might have been easily satisfied. . . . We 
entreat your Honor to make a full disquisition of the Indians now 
present . . . into the complaints and injuries . . . and into every other 
piece of injustice that may be suggested against any person whatever 
concerned in this government that . . . satisfaction may be made to the 
Indians . . ." (Penna. Archives, Vol. III. pp. 160, 161.) 
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a letter of George Croghan, who was present at the Easton 
conference, to Sir "William Johnson, in which an account of 
the proceedings is given : 

" In the evening [July 22] after the conference was over I met some 
of the Provincial Commissioners in the Street who asked me if the 
Governor had allowed the Indians a Clerk. I told them that Tedyuscung 
was well satisfied that none but the Clerk I had brought with me should 
take down the minutes : On which Mr. Galloway and Mr. Masters two of 
the Provincial Commissioners said, if the Governor did not allow the 
Indians a Clerk, they would set off home, and take the Provincial 
presents with them and not give a single shirt to the Indians. Now as I 
found Tedyuscung and his council was well satisfied without one both 
before those people came to town and in the conference this day, I can't 
help thinking that those people have insinuated to him that justice 
would not be done him, and put him on asking one to carry something 
that might favor themselves in some of their views. . . ." l 

The following morning (July 23) Tedyuscung informed 
the Commissioners that Governor Denny had refused his 
request for a clerk, and that he would not treat without one. 
The Commissioners then drew up a formal remonstrance 
which they presented to the Governor the same day. This 
was read to the Governor by Mr. Galloway, who insisted that 
the Indian's request be granted. 2 The Governor was com- 
pelled to accede to the wishes of the Commissioners, but he 
in turn remonstrated with them for their interference and 
forbade them to transact any business with the Indians. 3 

1 "Documents Kelating to the Colonial History of New York," Vol. 
VII. p. 322. 

1 Ibid., pp. 291, 292. 

3 Gordon, "Hist, of Penna.," p. 360. That the Commissioners 
used the clerk, Charles Thomson, to good advantage in embarrassing the 
Proprietary Governor appears from Croghan's letter. 

" Those people by his having a clerk, they had a Counsellor for themselves, to put 
Tedyuscung in mind what they wanted him to say, and it appeared very clearly one 
day when he had got his speech drawn up in writing and desired his clerk to read it off 
as a lawyer would put in a plea at the bar. ..." 

Croghan objected to this also, made Tedyuscung deliver his own 
speech, and complained to Sir William Johnson that the conduct of the 
Quakers was derogatory to the Eoyal Prerogative, and based on private 
interests. 
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In a reply to this, written August 1, 1757 (Easton), the 
Commissioners vindicated their conduct, reminded the Gov- 
ernor of their joint power in the disposition of public money, 
and declared that they would always remonstrate when there 
was reason for it. 1 The incident left a rather bitter feeling 
between the Governor and the Assembly party, and is impor- 
tant in that it made Mr. Galloway still more prominent as 
a leader of the opposition to Proprietary rule and caused the 
succeeding quarrels with the Governor to take on a more 
virulent character. 

Two controversies in which Mr. Galloway was concerned 
occurred during this early period of his career as an Assem- 
blyman, and will be briefly mentioned here. 

The first of these disputes, known as the Moore-Smith 
affair, began immediately after the Indian conferences of 
1757. Throughout the session of 1756-57 petitions had 
been sent to the Assembly complaining of one William 
Moore, Esq., a justice of the peace in Chester County, 
charging him with arbitrary and extortionate practices. No 
action was taken upon these petitions until Mr. Galloway 
was assigned to the Committee of Grievances (in the place 
of Benjamin Franklin), when the subject was taken up and 
referred to that committee. 2 At the same time the clerk 
was ordered to notify Moore that the House would inquire 
into the charges against him at the next session. On August 
25 the case was heard and Moore was granted further time 
to prepare his defence. Upon his failure to appear later, it 
was decided on September 27 that Moore ought to be 
removed from office, and Mr. Galloway was appointed on 
the committee to prepare an address to the Governor asking 
him to make the desired removal. Wo further action was 
taken on the subject until the first .session of the next 
Assembly. 

Meanwhile Mr. Moore had written an address to the 
Governor defending his conduct and criticising the action of 

1 "Colonial Eecords," Vol. VII. p. 694. 

2 Votes of Assembly, April 1, 1757. 
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the Assembly. This was deemed libellous by the House, 
and the Sergeant-at-arms was sent to apprehend Moore; 
at the same time, "William Smith, the college provost, who 
was suspected of being the author of Moore's address, was 
ordered to appear before the House. 

The Governor, in a message to the Assembly, refused to 
remove Moore without a hearing, and declared that that 
was impossible because the House held the accused as a 
prisoner. The Assembly then decided to impeach Moore, 
and requested the Governor to appoint a day for that pur- 
pose. At the same time Mr. Galloway was chosen to pre- 
pare articles of impeachment. The Governor refused this 
request, however, claiming the right to act independently of 
the Assembly. At the same time both Moore and Smith 
refused to recant and submit. The only outcome of the 
affair was the increased bitterness it provoked between the 
Assembly and the Governor, for the origin of it lay in the 
fact that Moore was an obnoxious Proprietary officer, and 
Smith the author of a slanderous pamphlet urging the 
Crown to forbid Quakers the right of membership in the 
Assembly. 1 

The animosities aroused by this affair probably influenced 
the Governor in precipitating the next quarrel, which 
occurred in 1758, and which served still more to widen the 
gulf between the Assembly and Proprietors. The Governor 
refused his assent to another money bill because of the 
Commissioners named in the act. Mr. Galloway had the 
honor to be one of these Commissioners. They were 
charged with disregard of the Governor, expenditure of 
money without his consent, and neglect to render proper 
accounts. 

The Commissioners answered these charges before the 

1 The whole controversy appears on the minutes of the Assembly. 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended as regarded the two accused ; 
but they both secured their release and Smith went to England, where 
he was successful in an appeal to the Privy Council ; the House was 
censured. 
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Assembly April 5, 1758; they were pleased that the Gov- 
ernor had not charged them with appropriating money for 
their own use; admitted their refusal to defray needless 
expense; denied the charge of neglect; and showed that 
the Governor had approved their expenditures. 1 This spirited 
defence irritated the Governor, and he vented his spleen 
upon two members of the House who waited on him on 
business. The Assembly resented this treatment of its 
members and remonstrated, thus adding fuel to the fire. Mr. 
Galloway appeared throughout as in no way inclined to con- 
ciliation, and exhibited a disputatious, if not resentful, spirit. 
He was only accumulating a measure of dissatisfaction with 
Proprietary institutions which a few years later he was called 
upon to express in terms which would serve as a party 
platform in an exciting period of Pennsylvania politics. 

The prominence acquired by Mr. Galloway as a leader in 
the Assembly during the first year of his political career 
continued without interruption during the following years. 
A brief mention of the more important features of legis- 
lation from 1758 to 1764 will indicate how his talents were 
employed. 

Late in 1758 he was again sent as a Commissioner to 
Easton, to another conference with the Indians, at which 
the Governor in vain sought to have Tedyuscung withdraw 
his charges of fraud against the Proprietors. In his report 
of this conference the Governor wrote as follows: "We 
cannot but impute the said Tedyuscung's making the base 
charge of forgery against the Proprietaries to the malicious 
suggestions and management of some wicked people, enemies 
to the Proprietaries. 2 . . ." 

On account of his absence in connection with this con- 
ference Mr. Galloway did not appear in the Assembly after 
his third election until November 16, 1758. 3 Abuses con- 
nected with the military service and Indian trade then en- 

1 Votes of Assembly, April 5, 1758. 

' "Colonial Records," Vol. VIII. p. 243. 

* Votes of Assembly, November 16, 1758. 
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gaged his attention. In the following year (April 21, 1759) 
he was on a committee ordered " to collect all the treaties 
held with the several tribes of Indians by this province, 
from the first settlement thereof, and to see the same 
printed in a small folio volume, on good strong paper." 
The same committee was to collect all the laws of the Prov- 
ince and prepare bills : first, for amending the laws for 
establishing courts of justice in the Province; second, 
establishing an office for recording warrants and surveys ; 
and, third, for regulating the inns and taverns within the 
Province. 1 A month later several of the religious sects, 
hearing " with real concern" that a " company 6f Stage 
Players would erect a theatre and exhibit plays," petitioned 
the Assembly to prohibit " such ensnaring and irreligious 
entertainments." So Mr. Galloway headed a committee to 
bring in a bill prohibiting theatres and suppressing lotteries ; 
and a few days later one for the " relief of heirs, Devises 
and assigns of persons born out of the King's legiance." 

Mr. Galloway's connection with the framing of some of 
these bills is shown particularly in connection with that 
concerning warrants and surveys. A bill was passed by the 
Assembly, but vetoed by the Governor in a message which 
contained some observations made by several prominent 
lawyers, members of the Governor's Council, to whom the 
bill had been referred for criticism. 2 The bill was returned 
to the Governor, who vetoed it again. On July 4 a new 
bill was framed and passed by the House. 

" A member then presenting to the chair a paper of remarks upon the 
observations sent down by his Honor on the former draught of a bill for 
the said purpose, " 

the House decided to send it with the bill. 3 And in the 
message to the Governor occur the following words : 

" We herewith send such remarks made upon those observations by 
a gentleman of the law, a member of our house, in point of law and 
reason. " * 

1 Votes of Assembly, April 21, 1759. 2 Ibid., June 13, 1759. 

' Ibid., July 4, 1759. * Provincial Archives. 

VOL. XXVI. — 12 
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These " remarks," the author of which was Mr. Galloway, 
played a very important part in this controversy. They 
give evidence of careful thought, an acquaintance with the 
subject, and a skill in fencing which made Mr. Galloway a 
dangerous opponent in all such bouts. 1 

In 1760 Mr. Galloway, in connection with a bill granting 
one hundred thousand pounds for military supplies, fought 
a successful battle with the Governor over the question of 
preserving to the Assembly the disposal of the money and 
forbidding the Governor to assist in its expenditure. The 
Governor was compelled to yield the point, owing to the 
determination of the Assembly to adhere to its resolution. 

In the following year military measures engaged the 
attention of Mr. Galloway largely, and as a Provincial Com- 
missioner he was very active in the administration of affairs. 
His activity was little affected by the return of Franklin 
from his successful mission in 1763. He resumed his inti- 
mate relations with the famous philosopher and continued 
his opposition to the Proprietary rule. At the end of each 
session he was granted a sum of money for extra services, 
showing that his talents were much in demand in the 
House. 2 At the close of the French and Indian War he 
was one of the two most active politicians in the Province 
of Pennsylvania. 3 

AN OPPONENT OF PROPRIETORS. 

The year 1764 was an eventful one in the annals of Penn- 
sylvania politics. That Quaker Colony was stirred from 

1 A detailed account of this particular bill is not within the province oi 
this thesis. It will not be out of place, however, to state that its object was 
to prevent the injustice which often resulted from the confusion into 
which the carelessness of Proprietary officers had thrown land titles. (See 
W. E. Shepherd, " History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania.") 

The method by which the Governor's sanction of the bill was ob- 
tained and the uses to which it was put by some lawyers were causes for 
serious charges later. Galloway himself was accused of taking advantage 
of it to deprive some poor Germans of their lands. 

2 Votes of Assembly, September 27, 1759 ; September 26, 1761, etc. 

3 Franklin was the other. 
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centre to circumference over the bold proposition to change 
the form of government and make it a Royal Province. 
Owing to the prominent part taken by Mr. Galloway in 
this movement, the year was also an important one in his 
career. He not only suffered a defeat at the polls, but, 
what was far more unfortunate, he entered upon a bitter 
feud with John Dickinson. 

In the apparently irreconcilable differences between the 
Assembly and Proprietors may be found the reason for the 
measure which occasioned the heated political quarrel of 
1764. The complaints made of the Quakers in the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, the quarrels over supply bills and 
taxation, and the continual bickerings with the Proprietors 
about assessors, Governors' instructions, and the appoint- 
ment of judges had exhausted the patience of the popular 
or Assembly party. 

An affair which greatly aggravated the animosity between 
the two parties early in 1764 was what is known in history 
as the "Paxton Riot." This unfortunate occurrence had 
its origin in the continued Indian depredations on the 
western frontier, and the feeling among the excitable 
Scotch-Irish in Lancaster County that suitable protection 
could not be obtained from the Quaker party in control ot 
the Provincial Assembly. In their desperation they took 
things into their own hands. A party of fifty or more 
frontiersmen deliberately massacred the few friendly Indians, 
wards of the government, living at Conestoga. The act, 
committed in the most shocking manner, met with the 
most vehement denunciation in Philadelphia. This served 
merely to still more irritate the frontiersmen, who not only 
defended their conduct, but threatened a war of extermi- 
nation against all Indians, friendly or hostile. 

Fears were entertained for the safety of the Moravian 
Indian converts, and they were removed to Philadelphia 
and lodged in the city barracks. This open and avowed 
protection of the Indians exasperated the westerners, and 
they started for Philadelphia with the alleged purpose oi 
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killing the Indians and punishing the Quakers. The city 
was greatly alarmed. Military companies were organized, 
and even the Quakers shouldered guns and drilled. 1 The 
wildest rumors were current as to the numbers and anger 
of the Irish. 

But the fierce Indian-hunters, when they learned of the 
effective measures for protection taken in the city, halted at 
Germantown. A delegation of leading men, among whom 
were Franklin and Galloway, went out to meet the insur- 
gents, heard their grievances, promised to consider certain 
reforms, and persuaded the majority of them to return 
home. 2 They left a committee to enter the city and present 
a petition to the Assembly. They demanded the banish- 
ment of the Indians, a promise not to try the Paxton mur- 
derers in the city of Philadelphia, and a larger representa- 
tion in the Assembly for the border counties. 3 These 
demands were never acceded to, the murderers were never 
tried anywhere, and the only result of the affair was the 
bitter feeling it left against the Quakers and the Quaker 
party. And they, on the other hand, were filled with appre- 
hension lest the riotous Presbyterians should get the legis- 
lative as well as the executive branch of the government 
into their hands.* The participation of Mr. Galloway in 
this affair was never forgotten by the Paxton Boys; and 
ten years later, when a greater quarrel was brewing, they 
subjected him to insult. 

The immediate occasion of the proposition to abolish the 
Proprietorship, however, was a new quarrel over taxation, 
which followed closely upon the excitement of the Paxton 
riot. The agreement which Franklin had made with the 

1 Muhlenberg, Diary. 

2 "Shippen Papers," p. 204. Reed's "Life and Correspondence of 
President Reed," p. 35. The action finally taken was to provide for the 
more effective administration of the courts in the counties ! 

' Sharpless, "A History of Quaker Government in Pennsylvania," 
p. 47. 
* Ibid., p. 67. Letter of James Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill. 
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Proprietors in 1759 regarding the taxation of their estates 
provided that the unimproved lands of the Proprietors 
should be assessed as low as the lowest rate at which similar 
lands of the people were assessed. Early in 1764 a bill 
granting fifty thousand pounds for an Indian campaign was 
returned by the Governor, with the demand that the best 
unimproved lands of the Proprietors be taxed at the rate 
paid by the people for their worst lands. 

Owing to the pressing necessity of war, the Assembly, in 
disgust at the mean advantage taken by the Proprietors, 
agreed to the demand. But at the same time it ap- 
pointed a committee, at the head of which stood Mr. Gal- 
loway, to consider and report upon the grievances of the 
Province. 1 

The report of this committee, presented March 24, 1764, 
and consisting of twenty-six resolutions penned by Mr. Gal- 
loway, placed at the door of the Proprietaries the responsi- 
bility for all their troubles. The chief causes of complaint 
against them were : their private instructions to the Deputy 
Governor, their claims to exemption from taxation, their 
appointment of judges during pleasure, their abuse of the 
right to Issue licenses to taverns, and their attempt to con- 
trol the militia. Their growing power, resulting from the 
continual increase of their estates, it was asserted, would 
not only tend to render them absolute, but endanger the 
prerogatives of the Crown as well as the liberties of the 
people. 2 

The Assembly having adopted the resolutions, then 
decided that 

"as all hope of happiness under the proprietary government were at an 
end, they would adjourn in order to consult the people, whether an 
humble address should be drawn up, and transmitted to his Majesty, 
praying that he would be graciously pleased to take the people of this 
province under his immediate protection and government.* . . ." 

1 Votes of Assembly, March, 1764. 2 Ibid. 

J Ibid. 
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In the mean time petitions requesting a change of govern- 
ment were circulated and signed by many of the Quakers. 1 
These were presented to the Assembly when it reconvened 
a few weeks later. A resolution to send a petition asking 
the Crown to resume the government of the Province was 
then adopted. This measure encountered the strenuous 
opposition of John Dickinson, and was disapproved by the 
aged Speaker, Isaac Norris. 

John Dickinson, while not a partisan of the Proprietors, 
proved to be one of their best allies in this dispute. His 
speech against the proposed petition was an able one. 
Owing to ill health he had had no opportunity to offer his 
objections to the measure until it reached its final stages in 
the House. 2 The substance of his argument was that the 
time for seeking a change in the government was an ex- 
tremely unfavorable one. The Province was in disfavor at 
London, and the exceptional privileges then enjoyed might 
be taken away. The Church of England might be estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania and the Quakers disfranchised. 
Besides, a standing army might be quartered among them. 
He admitted their grievances, but believed that by obtain- 
ing their request they would merely jump from the frying- 
pan into the fire. 3 

Mr. Galloway's reply to these objections was as follows : 
He said he would not " take up the time of the House in 
making large protestations" of his sincerity, or that his con- 

1 The Proprietary party declared that these petitions were obtained as 
follows : " Taverns were engaged, many of the poorer and more dependent 
kind of laboring people in town were invited thither by night, the fear 
of being turned out of business and the eloquence of a punch bowl pre- 
vailed on many to sign the petition for the good of their country." 
(Plain Dealer, No. 3.) 

Counter-petitions containing some ten thousand names were sent to 
the Proprietors. It was charged that these were obtained by " persuad- 
ing the inmates of barracks and children twelve years old to sign." 
(Scribbler.) 

1 Eeply to the speech of Joseph Galloway. 

3 Dickinson's speech in the Assembly. 
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duct was " actuated by an ardent desire to restore the almost 
expiring liberties" of bis country. He bad shown a " steady 
uniformity of conduct in support of public liberty," and 
needed to make no professions. He had not the "vanity 
to hope" that if " we cannot now succeed in removing the 
prejudices occasioned by Proprietary misrepresentations we 
shall ever see the day, while the powers of government are 
united with immense property, that Proprietary influences 
of ministerial prejudice against us will cease." But he 
feared a little time would show them "in the ridiculous 
light that Horace shows his Clown, who meeting a river in 
his road sat down on the bank to wait till the stream should 
pass him." That the ministry should take advantage of the 
circumstances and deprive them of any of their "just liber- 
ties," he thought an unwarranted supposition. He expa- 
tiated upon the virtues of the King, and pictured the 
advantages of a royal government. He declared that their 
condition would be far better if they enjoyed only such 
privileges as were granted the neighboring provinces. He 
pictured the armed mobs coming to the city, " nor was the 
government capable of defending itself or the people under 
its care. No, sir, our present safety, and, for aught I know, 
our present existence, is owing to the King's troops, and a 
few brave Volunteers, the friends of liberty, and of public 
virtue." "A military establishment is already and will be 
more effectually established in the colonies. This seems the 
determined, unalterable resolution of the British Parlia- 
ment." Nothing else would ever secure them protection in 
their present disunited state. " There is no alternative be- 
tween this measure and a general union to ensure us pro- 
tection against the foreign invader. Such an union has 
been already rejected and such an one we shall now never 
enjoy. Our superiors think it convenient to keep us in 
another state; and therefore we shall undoubtedly have 
this measure . . . established whether the government is 
changed or not." It would be far better to have it under 
the King than under the Proprietors. In conclusion he de- 
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clared their condition comparable to a human constitution 
with a disease. Some remedy was necessary, but waiting 
for a more favorable opportunity was to act on the advice of 
a " quack." 

"The powers of legislation truly resemble the soul which animates 
and directs the conduct and behavior of the political institution. An 
upright administration of Justice resembles the active blood which by 
ita pure and uninterrupted course, preserves and supports its health and 
vigor. In these two vital parts, with many others, the fever of ambi- 
tion and arbitrary power is and has been continually raging with unre- 
mitting violence. The powers of legislation are so checked and con- 
trolled, that they are almost annihilated. The courts of judicature are 
so dependent on proprietary influence that wherever proprietary interest 
is in question, the stream of justice becomes so turbid and thick, that it 
can no longer discharge its duty, security of life and estate is become an 
empty name, and the spirit of liberty, distrest and worn out by ineffec- 
tual efforts for her preservation, is verging fast to a dissolution. Nothing 
but a Royal medicine expeditiously administered can possibly revive or 
restore her, and if such a medicine can be obtained before the midnight 
gloom approaches and fatal death puts an end to our struggles, shall we 
not doit?" 1 

Dickinson's attack on the Assembly's policy had no 
immediate effect; no postponement of the question to 
further ^consideration, even, could be obtained. The resolu- 
tion was passed with but four dissenting votes, and a request 
to have their protest entered on the minutes was denied the 
minority. 2 

This debate between Mr. Galloway and Mr. Dickinson to 
a certain extent prepared the way for the unfortunate feud 
which was started a few weeks later. Soon after the ad- 
journment of the Assembly Dickinson's speech was printed 
as a pamphlet, with an introduction by "William Smith, the 
college provost, and distributed by the Proprietary party as 

1 This interesting specimen of Galloway's early attempts at the use of 
figurative language was greatly derided by Dickinson in his "Eeply," 
and Galloway seems to have given up the attempts in his later produc- 
tions. 

2 Votes of Assembly. Mr. Galloway was to meet with the same expe- 
rience ten years later in the Continental Congress. 
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a campaign document. Shortly after there appeared another 
pamphlet entitled " The Speech of Joseph Galloway, Esq., 
in Answer to the Speech of John Dickinson, Delivered in 
the House of Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
May 24th, 1764." 

This pamphlet contained, besides the author's arguments 
in favor of the Royal petition, several accusations against his 
rival and opponent, Mr. Dickinson. The latter immediately 
took umbrage at this, and sent Galloway a challenge, which 
was declined. 1 He then published a " Reply," in which he 
designated Mr. Galloway's " speech" as " pretended," and 
declared that not a sentence of it had ever been spoken in 
the House. 2 He " was not surprised to find that a person 
who treated his own character with such license should not 
be unsparing of others." Mr. Galloway had accused him of 

1 " Writings of John Dickinson," Memoirs Hist. Soc. of Penna. The 
Monthly Review, January, 1765. That a Quaker should challenge a 
Quaker may well cause surprise. It only indicates what anger had been 
aroused in Dickinson's breast. In his "Reply" he taunts Galloway 
for his refusal thus: "Presumptuous indeed must I appear should I 
venture into these lists, against a person who wields the weapons of wordy 
war — the only weapons he dares to wield. . . . " 

2 That this speech was ever delivered in the Assembly a3 printed 
Galloway never claimed. He did claim that the " substance" of it was 
so delivered, however, and obtained affidavits from members of the 
Assembly in support of his assertion. After Dickinson had finished 
speaking, Galloway arose to reply ; but before he had proceeded very 
far the aged Speaker, Mr. Norris, was taken ill, and the House ad- 
journed. Mr. Dickinson was requested to leave his speech (which was 
committed to paper) on the table, that members might peruse it. He 
declined, giving as a reason that it was not in suitable form, although 
he was told that only the substance was desired for examination, and not 
the "stile or method." But he promised to perfect it and give it to 
Mr. Galloway that evening. When Galloway called for it, it was not 
ready. Taken to the House next day, no one called for it, and after 
that time the resolution was not again debated at length. The "sub- 
stance" of Galloway's speech had probably been delivered in the Assem- 
bly when the question of a change was first broached, and long before 
Dickinson delivered his speech. This whole controversy is contained 
in Galloway's "To the Public," Philadelphia, September 29, 1764, 
and Dickinson's "Reply." 
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being influenced in his conduct by a " restless thirst after 
promotion — a fondness to serve the purposes of power from 
an expectation of being rewarded with posts of honor and 
profit." But he had not " given himself an oflice of profit 
every year since he had been a representative," nor had he 
" enriched himself with a lucrative post torn from the old 
age of a worthy man ;" he had not lined " his pockets" with 
spoils in "vile jobs;" nor bought with the public money 
" commissions of judges" in courts where he practised for 
his "most intimate friends;" he had not "juggled in dirty 
cabals" about the oflices ot Chief-Justice and Attorney- 
General ; he had not taken " raw councils" in " taverns" for 
" regulating the conduct of Pennsylvania." 

These counter-charges against Mr. Galloway it would 
probably be difficult either to prove or disprove at this late 
day. They are of such a nature that circumstantial evi- 
dence alone could not prove them. And they are charges 
which would be apt to be brought against a successful rival 
for political honors, particularly at the time of this quarrel 
between the two men. Mr. Galloway was a politician, and 
his influence was, no doubt, exerted in favor of friends, 
whose aid would be most useful to him in his political am- 
bitions. His acts need not have been necessarily corrupt or 
detrimental to the public service. Indeed, had they been 
Mr. Galloway would not, in all probability, have maintained 
his leadership so many years, and the fact that he did retain 
the confidence of his constituents so long is a sufficient 
answer to these charges. 

Anger and hatred on the part of Dickinson, and malice 
and envy on the part of Galloway, characterized the bitter 
invectives they hurled at each other during this summer 
campaign of 1764. The unfortunate breach between them 
was never healed, and the resentment which rankled in 
their breasts and frequently showed itself in the political 
contests lasted throughout the rest of their days. 1 

1 There is reason to believe that Galloway's influence served to keep 
Dickinson out of the Assembly for a number of years. And it was 
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But this pamphlet duel, while important, was but one 
phase of the exciting pamphlet war which was waged 
between the advocates of Royal government and their adver- 
saries, the supporters of Proprietary rule. No denunciation 
was too vehement, no accusation too bold, and no warning 
too absurd to be printed and circulated by both parties. 
And no clearer evidence could be given of the influence of 
Mr. Galloway as a politician and leader in Pennsylvania 
than is contained in some of the pamphlets and broadsides 
issued during this campaign. 

A pamphlet entitled The Plain Dealer, No. 3, Avas espe- 
cially severe in its denunciation of Mr. Galloway. It dealt 
with his defence of the Assembly resolves, his conduct as 
Indian Commissioner, and his connection with the purchase 
of laws from Governor Denny. 1 

" Our Quaker Lawyer and Politician has the impudence 
to deny everything that has been urged concerning the 
inhumanity ... of a Quaker Assembly. He says, the 
right and power of superintending the protection of the 
frontiers were solely in the Governor. The Assembly never 
had the disposal of a single farthing of the public money. 
The Commissioners only had the power of applying the 
money with the Governor's consent to particular uses. 2 

certainly due to his action that Dickinson was kept out of the first Con- 
tinental Congress until near the close of the session. 

Dickinson frequently took occasion to vent his spite on Galloway. In 
the celebrated "Farmer's Letters" he clearly has Galloway in mind in 
several instances. 

During this campaign ot 1764 Dickinson published an article in 
which he ridiculed Galloway's "Speech." It was entitled " A Receipt 
to make a Speech." 

1 It asserted that the law concerning "Warrants and Surveys," in 
which Mr. Galloway was interested, had been obtained by purchase. 

' ' I shall not tire the reader with observations on the rest of the laws 
which we bought ; they are much of a stamp. I find that our lawyers 
can say pretty things of them all." (Plain Dealer, No. 3.) 

2 Mr. Galloway had published some "Explanatory Remarks" on the 
resolves. 
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Does this man believe there is such a thing as truth and 
falsehood, when he abuses the public in. this manner ? 

" "Were it not that this lawyer was the leading man in our 
late Assembly and therefore a gentleman of singular con- 
sequence, I should not have taken the trouble of conversing 
so long with a person that discovers such an absolute eon- 
tempt of truth." 

The Anti-Proprietary party published a number of satirical 
pieces with the object of bringing the Presbyterians into dis- 
repute with the Quakers. 1 One entitled " A Looking Glass 
for Presbyterians" gave an account of the supposed proceed- 
ings of a Council of Presbyterian ministers and elders, held at 
Lancaster, August 28, 1764, to settle the election. 2 A mock 
prayer of the Moderator contained the following petition : 

" Oh do thou confound these cursed Quakers, that are 
endeavoring to bring us under a kingly yoke . . . confound 
our enemies the Assembly . . . pour down in a particular 
manner thy judgments upon F — n and G — y, and let the 
thunderbolts of thy vengeance sink them down to the lower 
regions ... let the King's name become odious and stink 
in the nostrils of the Dutch and let them join heartily with 
us thy servants in turning out the present members ol 
Assembly and in putting in such men as shall be subservient 
to all our present and future views for the good of thy 
kirk. . . ." The meeting decided that if only Franklin and 
Galloway could be turned out of the Assembly " the rest 
would be like a body without a head." 

1 The hostility of the Presbyterians towards the Quakers was a char- 
acteristic feature of this campaign. In a pamphlet entitled "Plain 
Truth" they declared that "to govern was repugnant to the avowed 
principles of the Quakers. " This was answered in " Plain Truth found 
to be Plain Falsehood" with the retort, "to be governed is absolutely 
repugnant to the avowed principles of the Presbyterians." 

2 This pamphlet encouraged the Presbyterians to expect great things 
when they secured control of the government : taxes to support their 
ministers, laws compelling everybody to attend their meetings, and 
exemption of Proprietary estates from taxation forever. The absurdity 
of this must have served to defeat its purpose. 
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The election which occurred October 1 and 2, 1764, and 
at which the Proprietary party hoped to gain control of the 
Assembly, and thus prevent the sending of the petition to 
the Crown, was one of great excitement. The defeat of 
Franklin and Galloway was particularly desired and the 
greatest exertions were directed to that end. A contem- 
porary letter gives a vivid account of the day's doings. 1 

" Our late election . . . was really a hard fought one, and managed 
with more decency and good manners than would have been expected 
from such irritated partisans as appeared as the champions on each side. 
A number of squibs, quarters, and half sheets were thrown among the 
populace on the day of election, some so copious as to aim at the general 
dispute, and others, more confined, to Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Galloway, 
with now and then a skit at the Doctor, but these had little or no effect." 

The poll was opened at about nine o'clock in the morning 
and voting continued until three o'clock the next afternoon. 
The aged and lame were brought in chairs and litters; 
horsemen were dispatched to Germantown for recruits ; in 
all nearly four thousand votes were cast. The vote was a 
close one, and both Franklin and Galloway were defeated. 

"Mr. Franklin died like a philosopher. But Mr. Galloway agonized 
in death like a mortal deist, who has no hopes of a future existence." 

Mr. Galloway's activity and prominence in connection 
with this Proprietary dispute were later referred to by his 
enemies as evidence that at one time he was a leader of the 
popular party and a bold defender of the people's rights, 
but that he later deserted and joined the royalist side. But 
this charge is irrelevant and deceptive. The affair had not 
the remotest connection with the Revolutionary quarrel. 
Furthermore, the " people" in this dispute were about evenly 
divided between the two parties, and Mr. Galloway was a 
leader of that party which desired a Royal government. 

Whatever Mr. Galloway's hopes of a future political exist- 
ence may have been after his defeat of 1764, he enjoyed a 

i Mr. Pettit to Mr. Eeed, November 3, 1 764. (Reed's "Life of Keed, ' ' 
Vol. I. p. 36. ) 
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political resurrection the very next year. And his corre- 
spondence with Franklin, who had been sent abroad to 
present the petition to the Crown, shows that he was among 
the quick and not the dead. The proposed change of gov- 
ernment was the burden of these letters, and further com- 
plaints of Proprietary injustice and new arguments for the 
change were forwarded to Franklin to aid in conducting 
their petition to a successful issue. The partiality shown by 
the Proprietors to the lower counties, their failure to execute 
the laws and bring wrongdoers to justice, the reinstatement 
of "William Moore as justice in Chester County, and the 
offensive treatment of Quaker partisans were all offered as 
additional reasons for the change. 1 

" A strange government this," wrote Calloway, " in which 
loyalty and affection to the sovereign are made criminal, 
while a servile submission and implicit obedience to the 
unjust and oppressive measures of a private subject are the 
only path to promotion." 2 

But the measure so greatly desired by Mr. Galloway met 
with little encouragement in England, and even the Quakers 
who first supported it began to doubt the wisdom of it, and 
instructed Franklin to move cautiously in the matter. Early 
in 1765 a report was circulated in Philadelphia that the 
petition had been refused even a hearing by the Crown. 
Mr. Galloway was greatly agitated over this, and, while 
Franklin's letters contained no confirmation of this story, 
yet Mr. Galloway wrote him a long letter concerning it. 3 
He informed him how busy he had been trying to counteract 
the bad influence of this report ; how anxious the Assembly 
was to learn the result of the petition ; how determined they 
were to persevere in their efforts ; and what distress would 
ensue upon a failure. 

'Galloway to Franklin, November 23, 1764. (Sparks, "Franklin's 
Works," Vol. VII. p. 276.) 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., February 27, 1765. (Bigelow, " Franklin's Works," Vol. III. 
p. 372.) 
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" Wherefore I hope the petitions, as you have written, and I have con- 
fidently declared, are not rejected or laid aside, but will be resumed when 
the more important American affairs are settled. Nothing less than a 
change, I think, will satisfy the people ; certain I am a dismission with- 
out a hearing never can, but, I fear, will throw this already unhappy prov- 
ince into equal disorder and confusion with its neighboring colonies. 

" You will therefore be pleased to inform me in what state the petitions 
are before his Majesty's Council by the earliest opportunity, that I may 
be enabled to satisfy the people, who rely upon us with certainty. In 
the meantime, be assured that nothing in my power shall be wanting to 
preserve the peace and render them easy " 

Mr. Galloway's energies in behalf of this unwise measure 
were wasted ; and its progress was interrupted by the sudden 
rise of a new subject for discussion, far more important in 
its influence upon the future, not only of Mr. Galloway, but 
of the Colonies. This was the Stamp Act. 

(To be continued.) 



